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Because of Its Low Ash and Sulphur Content 


High Calorific Value Gas 
High Yield, By-Products 


it meets the requirements of the most 
efficiently operated gas plants 
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STANDARD SIZES 
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Free from Fines—Firm in Structure—Free from Impurities 
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Dependability in a gas meter means a constant measure of 
reliable service; this is appreciated by the Superintendent, the 
Meter-reader and the Consumer. 


Cleveland Gas Meters have a reputation for dependable 
service, the result of over thirty years’ experience in manufac- 
turing. 


Our thoroughly organized and completely equipped factory 
assure you that the workmanship, materials, accuracy and gen- 
eral efficiency are unequaled. 


“A” and “B” Types Meter Repairing 


CLEVELAND GAS METER COMPANY 


2180 East 65th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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How Shall We Purge Gas Mains? 


A safe, speedy method based on zoning distribution system 


Ni #1. 


Consulting 


VERY gas man who has had the thrill of ex- 
E tending the service of his company to new 

sections, or has built complete distribution 
systems, knows the doubtful joys of purging air from 
a complicated network of pipes and substituting 
therefor gas. 

While the standard method of purging is probably 
known to all the readers of this article, it may not 
be amiss to describe it briefly. 

When a system of gas mains has been laid there 
are usually dead ends, for not always is the idea 
of tying-in completely in a discontinuous circuit ac- 
complished. When ready for purging it has been the 
custom to open up these dead ends, and allow the 
pressure of gas to displace the air until the tests in- 
dicate that pure gas is in the pipes. The approved 
method of testing the gas is to burn it in a riser 
provided with two or more metallic screens to pre- 
vent flash-backs into the mains, for if these occur dis- 
astrous results have been known to occur. 


Purging Attended by Danger 


In spite of such precautions the screens often get 
hot, and the flame has been known to travel from one 
screen to another and through a third and on into 
the mains. A whole block in one of our large cities 
has been disrupted by such an occurrence, and in 
smaller communities even the holder has been badly 
injured by a resulting explosion. Consequently, 
purging is attendant with dangers that are not alto- 
gether imaginary, afd often only too real. 

Two specific experiences of the writer have led 
him to believe that work should be undertaken by 
some of the larger gas companies to study this ques- 


Gellert 


Engineer 


tion; and the theory deduced from these experiences 
is given for what it is worth. 

In a city where approximately twenty-three miles 
of mains were laid, ranging in size from twelve 
inches to four, the effort to purge resulted in pe- 
culiar conditions. This particular city had never had 
a gas plant, and consequently no gas was available 
until the mains had all been laid and the manufac- 
turing plant had been built and was operating. Local 
conditions were such that purging was further com- 
plicated, for the streets were fairly level, and the 
highest point was only about sixteen feet above sea 
level. Laying the mains so that the proper fall for 
draining off drippage had presented in itself quite a 
problem, and when it came time to purge, the diffi- 
culties were not found to be entirely over. 

Adopting the old approved scheme of opening dead 
ends, the engineers tapped the system at far-flung 
extremities and blew for hours until the smell of gas 
came out. But instead of testing by igniting the gas 
as it issued from the riser, they decided to play safe, 
and tried out another method. 


A Safety Method Used 


This consisted of using an ordinary rubber bag 
commonly used in low pressure work to stop the 
flow of gas. Into the rubber tube of this bag a small 
iron nipple, drawn to a small opening at one end, 
was inserted, not, however, before all the air was 
carefully discharged from it, and a sample of gas 
sucked in. The gas was drawn in by placing the 
rubber tube in the opening of the main and allow- 
ing the pressure to force the gas into the bag. After 
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the opening in the tube had been. pinched together, 


the iron nipple described abové was inserted. In 
this manner a true sample of the gas in the main 
was secured and it was therefore possible to light it 
at some distant point where all danger of ignition 
of the mass of gas in the pipes was absent. Pres- 
sure was exerted ‘on the bag by placing it under the 
armpit. 

When the match was held to the opening in the 
iron nipple, if the gas was of a sufficiently good 
quality—that is, not admixed with too much air, it 
burned readily. The color of the flame, of course, 
indicated roughly its purity, for when it burned with 
a colorless flame it was prima facie evidence that 
purging was not yet complete. 


Day’s Tests Not Sufficient 


Notwithstanding nearly a day 
of purging it was impossible to 
secure a gas that burned with 
other than a blue flame, and when 
nightfall arrived the question 
arose, whether it were better to 
go on with the purging all night 
or wait for daylight before con- 
tinuing. Due to the inexperience 
of the labor, for the city in which 
this work was done was far from | 
the large centers, it was decided | 
to wait. In the morning, on re- | 
opening the dead ends, the new | 
samples drawn would not ignite j 
at all, clearly indicating that air | 
had displaced the mixture that 
was there the day before. 

Purging was started with new 
zeal, and when the samples im- | 
proved, in order to expedite the ° 
work, stub services were bled, as 
were also drip risers. 

It was then that a peculiar phenomenon was no- 
ticed, for while a combustible mixture of gas and 
air was secured from the stub service, air with only 
a faint odor of gas was obtained from the drip riser 
not more than fifty feet away. 


More Details of the Phenomenon 


To understand the situation more fully one must 
picture the city laid out almost as a circle, its highest 
elevations in the center, and sloping down from 
there to its low points at the periphery. Conse- 
quently the purging was taking place at the low 
points, while the gas plant was located not far from 
the high points. 

While the occurrence of air so near to the stub 
service was puzzling, it was not possible to arrive 
at any positive conclusions, and so purging went on. 
It was three days before the mains were cleared of 
all air. 

About two years later another mains system was 
constructed, this time, however, of much larger 
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capacity. It was possible, due to the shape of the 
city, to divide it into three main portions, but the 
largest of these had a volumetric capacity nearly 
three times as great as the one that has already been 
described. It was on this section that the method 
about to be described was first used, and, as far as 
the writer knows, it was the first time this method 
of purging mains was used. 


Description of Distribution System 


The mains were of cast iron and ranged from 
twenty-four inches in diameter—the largest—to four 
inches in diameter—the smallest. 

The city consisted of the oldest portion, built by 
the Spaniards in the days of Ponee‘de Leon, a hilly 
small and congested section, with exceedingly nar- 
row streets. From this part of 
the city the central portion ex- 
tended like a long neck for nearly 
three miles, along which small 
streets branched off to the poorer 
sections. Then came the residen- 
tial portion, larger than the rest 
and far more modern. 

The whole can be represented 
by the silhouette of a man, the 
head being the oldest portion, the 
neck the narrow connecting strip, 
and the body the residential part. 

It can readily be seen why such 
a’city could be sectionalized read- 
ily for purging the mains. For to 
handle the residential section 
which received first attention it 
was only necessary to close the 
valves on the mains feeding the 
narrower neck-like portion, since 
the plant was located at one side 
of this largest of all portions. 

And after that was purged, it was only necessary 
to repeat the operation at the valves of the mains 
feeding the old part of the city. 


Adequate Planning Required 


To purge gas mains by any system required ade- 
quate planning. Hit or miss going at it may be go- - 
getting but it usually results in trouble. Men are 
gassed, fires may be started, and explosions may 
take place. To properly instruct the men who are 
to do the work is just as important a part of this 
game as securing elevations. 


In the purging work discussed above careful. in- 
struction was given. First of all only selected men 
were used—those who showed the most intelligence 
and initiative. For the sake of the skeptic it may 
here be added that Latin-American labor was used 
in both of these jobs, and consequently none of the 
men were skilled in the pipe-work peculiar to the 
gas industry. 
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Training the Men 


These selected men were called to attend a class 
every evening for about a week. In the class every 
phase of the problem before them was discussed. 
Demonstrations on how to open the points where 
purging was to take place were given, and the equip- 
ment that was to be used on the actual work was 
used in making the demonstrations. Unaccustomed 
as they were to gas, it was necessary to drill them 
particularly on the dangers, emphasizing the haz- 
ards out of all usual proportions. Never was one 
man allowed to do the work by himself, the orders 
being very rigid on this score. 


Sampling of the gas was demonstrated also, but 
the task was delegated to no one, the chief engineer 
doing all of it, and trusting only himself in this most 
important of duties. 


Safety Instruction 


Thorough instruction on resuscitation was given, 
and specific remedies and methods not only ex- 
plained, but given. At these evening classes, in 
which interest rose to an unusual heat, volunteers 
were subjected to the good-natured efforts of their 
fellow workers to show how well they had mastered 
their instructions in resuscitation. 


All orders were in written form, every man who 
participated in the work being given a complete 
set, from general foreman down to water boy, who, 
by the way, happened to be a bare-footed Spaniard 
nearly fifty years old. And on these instructions 
were detailed names and addresses of the officers 
of the companies, the doctors who might be reached 
and others, not forgetting the chief of police and the 
fire department. 


The time spent in this planning was not wasted— 
it was well worth while—for purging proceeded 
without a hitch, and the results were eminently sat- 
isfactory. 


The Theory of the Method 


The theory on which this work was based was 
entirely rational. Gas, being lighter than air, rises 
to the top of a receptacle, while air sinks. Until 
complete diffusion takes place there will be a layer 
of gas oversetting a layer of air. This diffusion 
takes more time when the gases are quiescent and 
less time when they are in motion while in contact 
one with the other. 


Now, from the observations made on the first sys- 
tem of mains described, it was decided that when 
air is forced into a gas main it does not act like 
a piston pushing the air en masse before it. In fact, 
the results proved that a portion of the gas over- 
rode a part of the air, and that even while diffusion 
was taking place at the plane of contact, a layer of 
gas on the top and a layer of air on the bottom were 
flowing freely together through the pipe. The fact 


that air was found at the very point where complete 
purging had taken place was further evidence of the 
accuracy of this theory. 


Explanation of Behavior of Gas 


If the matter be considered from the standpoint 
of mechanics a reason for this behavior on the part 
of the gas can readily be found. Gas has a ten 
dency to rise due to its lower specific gravity than 
air. This tendency may be equated in terms of up- 
ward pressure. The force driving the gas through 
the pipe is its horizontal pressure. By the simplest 
rules of mechanics, it may be demonstrated that this 
gas has a tendency to travel in a diagonally upward 
line. 


If P be the pressure exerted by the holder on the 
gas and p, the vertical pressure due to the specific 
gravity of the gas, then a parallelogram of forces. 


The resultant force or pressure P’ is therefore 
the acting force on the body of gas, and P’ is equal 
to (P2p*)%, 


In a main that is almost level gas will therefore 
have a tendency to flow to the top, displacing only 
a small portion of the air. The more nearly verti- 
cal this pipe is, however, the greater will be the dis- 
placement of air, for the greater will be the effective 
pressure of the column of gas on the column of air. 


Practical Meaning of Discussion 


Consider for a moment the practical meaning of 
this discussion. If the pipe that was to be purged 
were entirely vertical, the gas, being admitted at 
the bottom, would act as the plunger of a pump 
and force the air before it. Of course, some 
diffusion would take place—perhaps if conditions 
were not entirely correct, gas might channel through 
the air. But under normal circumstances purging 
of the air would be rapid and effectual. The reason 
for this is obvious, for the pressure due to the flow 
of gas is acting exactly in the same line of the force 
due to its gravitational attraction. The resultant 
force is. therefore, no longer diagonal or oblique— 
it is vertical. There is no tendency for the gas to 
seek any portion of the pipe. 


As the pipe, however, is inclined from the verti- 
cal, this result force deviates from the vertical also, 
and more of the gas seeks the topmost side—not 
end—of the pipe. At the horizontal the tendency 
for this is the greatest, and consequently the phe- 
nomenon of over-riding takes place. 


Gas Diffusion Not as Rapid as Expected 


While diffusion of gas through the air does take 
place, as has already been stated, this is not as 
rapid as might be supposed. If it were, the prob- 


lem of purging would be a very serious one indeed, 
for then clearing the air from large systems of gas 
mains would involve weeks ot work. 
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In a large receptacle like a gas holder diffusion 
is apt to be more rapid than in a pipe, as those who 
have had the unfortunate experience of sucking air 
into their holders know. At such times many days 
are often consumed and sometimes weeks before the 
gas analysis becomes normal again and the excess 
oxygen decreases to a reasonable point. The rea- 
son for this is due to other factors which are not 
properly discussed here; but the practical reason- 
ing is more or less obvious. 


If diffusion were as thorough as some suspect 
there would be no Death Valleys with their almost 
entire absence of air. 


Zoning Sections of Mains 


From such reasoning it was determined to zone 
the sections of mains to be purged, putting all the 
highest points in the first zone, the next highest 
in the second zone, et cetera, until the lowest were 
reached. Six zones in all were thus laid out. Then 
points in the first zone were opened for purging, 
irrespective of their distance from the plant. The 
same methods as were employed before were used 
here for testing the quality of the gas, and when 
what was known as good gas, burning with a bright 
yellow flame was secured, the openings were closed 
and the gangs went on to the next zone. 


The first definite result obtained was this: although 
repeated tests of the gas were made during the day 
on the quality of the gas at the various points, it 
was found that once having secured gas at a given 
spot, it was impossible to find air there at any later 
period. 


This should, of course, naturally follow, for if the 
theory be correct the column of gas once having 
attained to the highest point, would displace all air 
downward, and any air drawn over this high point 
would have a tendency to skirt around the bottom 
of the pipe without totally displacing the gas. 


One Zone Purged After the Other 


The plan was continued until one zone after an- 
other had been cleared of air, allowing short inter- 
vals for the gas and air to find their proper levels in 
the mains. When the lowest points were reached, 
air alone was found unmixed by gas, and when these 
had been purged the system was free of air. 


To make sure of this fact representative points in 
all six zones were opened one at a time and tests 
for quality were made. No change, as already noted, 
had taken place, and at no point was poor gas found. 


The purging on this section was started at about 
seven o'clock in the morning and by seven at night 
the system was purged. There was no sleepless 
night to follow with the lurid spectre of somebody 
putting a light to an unsuspected outlet where an 
explosive mixture of gas and air was leaking 
through. The section that was supposed to con- 
tain gas, contained gas, and the sections that were 
supposed to contain air, contained air. 








Results Were Satisfactory 


The next day the second section was purged, and 
on the third the last section. The whole mains sys- 
tem of the city was then standing ready to serve 
gas. There was no hectic fear as on the previous 
occasion when a gas range was connected by a long 
service and placed on a vacant lot to do as little 
damage as possible if something unforeseen should 
happen. : 

On the face of it, this new scheme for purging 
is simple. It requires some planning and a knowl- 
edge of the elevations of different portions of the 
city. But all cities, even of small size, have maps 
and surveys and the elevations of street corners are 
plainly given in the records. Every up-to-date dis- 
tribution system is properly recorded for both lo- 
cation and depth, and this added to the information 
obtained from the city records makes the determina- 
tion of zones a fairly simple matter. 

There is no doubt that practice demonstrates con- 
clusively that this method is the speediest and one 
attendant with the least hazard, but there should 
be some work done on the theoretical end to deter- 
mine the factors that bring these results about. 
Such experimental work as is needed does not seem 
to require any big expenditure or extremely scien- 
tific ability. 
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Recruiting for a Company of 12,000° 


The importance of taking care of human equipment 


Kugene G. McCann 


Manager Personnel Department, Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
$ I I 


primary interest of men of industry in the past. 

This is not at all surprising when we stop and 
compare the size and efficiency of the industries of 
today with those of only a short century ago. Every 
inventive genius of each successive age has contrib- 
uted something, even though it be small, to the fur- 
therance of mechanical perfection until today we 
find the highly efficient labor-saving devices of mod- 
ern industry doing the work formerly done by hun- 
dreds of men, and doing it much better. Being es- 
sentially an engineering organization, this fact is 
particularly true in public utilities. 


‘Pe mechanical phase of business has been the 


It is, therefore, not surprising that men have been 
primarily interested in the physical or mechanical 
side of business, for by improving this phase of the 
work more efficient operation has been possible. In 
fact, industry as a whole has just begun to realize 
in the last ten years that the human side of any un- 
dertaking, whether it be industrial or otherwise, is 
of paramount importance. 


Two Human Departments 


In the public utility industries of today there are 
only two departments that might be termed human 
departments, namely, the Public Relations Depart- 
ment and the-Personnel or Industrial Relations De- 
partment. The personnel department had its incep- 
tion and grew out of early efforts to improve em- 
ployment conditions, first by placing this phase of 
the work under one head and later by creating an 
employment department. Centralized employment 
forms'a large part of the personnel department work 
and has many advantages. 


The centralized department makes possible, and 
in fact assures, a consistent employment policy 
throughout the company. Anyone who is familiar 
with the personnel of a large organization will real- 
ize that a different policy will be found in each de- 
partment. Where the organization is scattered over 
a considerable territory, the same thing will be 
found in each geographical division, but on a more 
extreme scale. 


Employment of Women 


As a matter of illustration, take the employment 
of women. In one locality of a particular company, 





*Delivered at the San Francisco meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. 


as soon as a woman is married she is discharged. 
In another locality or department the fact that she 
gets married has no effect upon her position, so long 
as she does her work satisfactorily and so long as 
she desires to remain. In the case where she is 
dismissed, the policy may work satisfactorily until 
a particularly efficient girl is found, one who has 
been with the company a long time and who is diffi- 
cult to replace. The tendency is to disregard the 
rule and to retain the girl, thereby introducing a 
problem of unfairness by allowing privileges to one 
and not to all. 


The illustration mentioned is one of the most 
common and may be found in any organization that 
has no centralized policy in the matter. Even 
though there is no unfairness or prejudice shown 
within the division or department, it is felt as inter- 
department and bitter feelings result. The result- 
ant dissatisfaction among the employees is no small 
matter when it is remembered that the attitude of 
the employees is an important factor in the com- 
pany’s public relations. An employee’s opinion of 


his company is apt to be given more weight than 
that of an outsider. 


Making Jobs for Friends 


The .matter of making jobs for friends or rela- 
tives is a very difficulty problem to deal with in any 
industry and one which centralized employment 
tends to overcome. For instance, a friend of a fore- 
man may call and ask that a particular friend of his 
be given a job. It is very difficult and sometimes 
embarrassing to turn him down. The foreman will 
find it much easier to say, “Have your friend see the 
employment manager. All employment is handled 
through him now.” The employment manager is 
able to be more impartial and impersonal about it 
and is apt to select the man on his actual qualifica- 
tions for the job and not because of his connections. 
On the other hand, if friends or relatives of the em- 
ployees are the proper persons to employ, this source 
may prove to be of value to the company. The em- 
ployment department is at least better able to place 


them in the department for which they are best 
fitted. 


The average applicant is quickly able to determine 
what possibility he has of entering the employ of 
the company by applying directly to the employment 
department. He may otherwise go from depart- 
ment to department with no success and, becoming 
discouraged, try elsewhere when there may be an 
opening for which he is particularly fitted in a de- 
partment he has not contacted with. The result is 
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a loss both to the applicant and to the company. 
Or the applicant may obtain work, merely for the 
job’s sake, in a department where he is obviously a 
misfit, and where he will not remain for any length 
of time. Increased labor turnover and a dissatisfied 
ex-employee are the results. Either of these cases 
is not so likely to happen in a company which has a 
centralized employment department. 


Centralization of Promotion 


The matter of centralized employment assists ma- 
terially in the centralization of promotion. It may 
be likened to a clearing house wherein important 
knowledge may be obtained concerning every em- 
ployee in the organization. It permits transferring 
employees between departments and territorial di- 
visions so that people who are especially fitted for 
any particular kind of work or who desire to work 
in a certain region, if the company is widespread 
geographically, may be moved to the mutual benefit 
of the company and the employee. 


Centralized employment also provides for greater 
mobility of working forces. One person or depart- 
ment may be forced to dispense with a part of the 
force, while another may be in a position to employ 
additional help. By suitable transfer, the tried em- 
ployees may be moved to another department or lo- 
cality and retained in the organization. 

All of these things, summed up, affect the morale 
of the employees materially. If there is a feeling 
that, in so far as is possible, a permanency of em- 
ployment is offered, and a realization that there is 
an equality of opportunity among the employees, it 
makes a great deal of difference in the real backbone 
of the working force of any organization. 


Employment Methods 


There are many methods used in employment 
work today. A few of the more general ones are 
letters of application and testimonials, submitted 
by the applicant, tests, both psychological and trade, 
and the interview. The personal interview method 
still remains as the means most used and probably 
the most successfully used in the majority of or- 
ganizations. When an applicant comes into a par- 
ticular organization seeking employment, there ex- 
ists a real opportunity to sell the organization to a 
member of the public. Everyone who seeks em- 
ployment cannot, of course, be employed, but they 
can at least be treated in such a way that the public 
relations in that community will certainly be 
bettered. 

It has been a general practice in the past to hand 
every applicant an application blank when he first 
presents himself, with the request that he fill it out 
and leave it on the desk and a promise that he will 
be called in when “something opens up.” No at- 
tempt was made to talk to the applicant, either to 
encourage or discourage him. With very few excep- 
tions, he was never called back and the application 
never referred to. It was merely used as a means 
to get rid of him. Unfortunately, the same practice 
is in vogue with a great many organizations today. 


Consequently, the application blank has fallen into 
disfavor with a large majority *of people and they 
are unwilling to fill it out correctly and carefully 
until its importance and use is explained to them. 
In a centralized employment department it is the 
real source from which material is drawn when 
needed. 


The Employment Blank Popularized 


Another method of dealing with the application 
blank is gaining popularity with employment depart- 
ments. It is a method which is restoring the ap- 
plication blank to favor. The questionable or unde- 
sirable applicant is not allowed to fill out a blank 
unless he insists upon it. In other words, it is a 
privilege to be asked to fill one out, and those who 
do so are automatically given some little encour- 
agement for the future. In our own organization, 
75 per cent of the people who come in through the 
door do not fill out blanks. It is quite a chore to 
fill out such a blank correctly. A large number of 
questions are asked and we do not think it is fair 
to take their time or effort when there is little or no 
hope of employment in the near future. 


After the applications are obtained from the other 
25 per cent, they are filed according to occupation 
and properly cross indexed. If an applicant seems 
especially qualified for public utility work along 
some particular line, he is filed under the job for 
which he is applying, but in a “selected file,” and to 
that person we actually give some encouragement. 


Wholesale Encouragement Bad 


A very bad practice that has been used in the past 
and unfortunately is used to some extent today is to 
send everybody away with the understanding that 
there might be something for him in the not very 
distant future, and to ask him to call in again. It 
tends to raise false hope in the minds of those for 
whom there is practically no chance and results, not 
only in taking up the interviewer’s time in talking 
to the same people several times, but also in dis- 
satisfaction, if not ill feeling, on the part of the 
applicant when he eventually discovers or suspects 
that the encouragement has been false. It is far 
better definitely to discourage him in the first in- 
terview, in a nice way, of course, so that he will 
not be offended. In some cases, it is even desirable 
to point out definite reasons, as lack of qualifications 
for the position applied for, why the person should 
not be employed and to offer suggestions as to the 
type of work he should follow and where to apply 
for it. More often than not he will appreciate this 
frankness and will leave in a very friendly frame of 
mind. It is impossible, of course, to give this type 
of advice to everyone who is undesirable or unfit. 


Manner of Treating the Employee 


The manner in which an applicant for employment 
is received and treated during his stay in the em- 
ployment office is extremely important, especially 
to a company that is interested in the public’s good 
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will. The person entering an employment office is 
usually an unknown quantity. He may be an influ- 
ential man in his community or he may be a young 
man who will later develop into a leader. 
other hand, he may be merely an ordinary fellow 
who never will be a power in the world, but who, 
nevertheless, is entitled to earn his living and be 
given courteous and kind attention while attempt- 
ing to do so. But whether he be leader or laborer, 
a man who has already acquired some distinction, or 
a beginner, the first and, therefore, most lasting im- 
pression he obtains of the company is made during 
the contact in the employment office. His treat- 
ment there largely determines his future attitude 
toward the company. 


Work of Department Does Not Stop with Employ- 
ment 


The work of the centralized employment depart- 
ment should not and usually does not stop when the 
new employee is signed up and placed on the job. 
It is very important that a definite record be kept 
of the personnel in the organization. Industry 
keeps records of everything else; it keeps records of 
sales, expenditures, material on hand, equipment 
and what not. It certainly seems logical that some 
detailed record be kept of the human equipment that 
makes up an organization. The value of such a rec- 
ord, properly indexed, may be seen by an illustra- 
tion of what actually happened in our own organi- 
zation on one occasion. 


Included among several headings in the index of 
our personnel record file is one under which we list 
employees who have had in the past experience in 
occupations other than that in which they are now 
working. When we recently saw fit to expand. our 
sales force very rapidly we consulted this division 
of the file under the sub-heading “Sales Experience,” 
and found about 250 names listed there. A careful 
survey of each record brought this number down 
to about 50 whom we felt could be considered as 
possibilities for transfer into the particular type of 
sales work contemplated. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 25 were actually transferred. The infor- 
mation. required in this case was obtainable in about 
one hour’s time. The final selection, of course, took 
much longer, but the actual information that led to 
the transfers did not take more than one hour of 
one man’s time. The greatest result was not, we 
felt, in the time saved, but rather in the ability to 
place at least a few of our employees on the type 
of work for which they were best suited and to dem- 
onstrate to the employees as a whole by so doing 
the fact that each one of them was being considered 
as an individual and not merely as a cog in a 
machine. 


Attention to Human Equipment Important 


This matter of human equipment in industry is 
just as important as the material used on the me- 
chanical perfection of the plant. Surely no progres- 
sive organization would allow its record of inven- 
tory of mechanical equipment to be destroyed. Why, 


On the | 





then, is it that so many of the leading executives 
of today refuse to see the value of keeping accurate 
and detailed information on one part, if not the 
most vital part of their organization, namely per- 
sonnel ? 


Transfer and promotion within an organization is 
an important factor and is, to. my mind, probably 
the outstanding feature in encouraging the incentive 
within a man or woman to stay with an organiza- 
tion. If an employee is reasonably sure that by 
preparing himself along a particular line of activity 
in public utility work he will have an opportunity 
ts: try out along that line when the occasion arises, 
he has that added incentive to seek his full career 
with that particular organization. I remember once, 
while a student at the university, hearing Dr. David 
Starr Jordan say, “The world steps aside to let the 
man pass by who knows whither he is going.” In 
this activity of personnel administration it is our 
purpose to endeavor to go just one step further; if 
a man knows not whither he is going, we assist him 
to determine his goal and. if he knows whither he 
is going we help him on his way. 
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Torch Bearers for Millions 


In interior Mexico, each year, the 
Aztec Indians have a ceremony of 
lighting the fires. They gather about 
an altar and call on the Sun God to 
ignite a pile of fagots. As soon as 
the blaze starts, fleet runners grasp 
a burning brand and run swiftly 
from village to village, starting the 
fires for the various tribes. 


In a sense, this same thing ts done today by 
your gas company. For years the men of 
this company have been torch bearers for 





“If it’s done 


the citizenry of (your town.) 
peasy They he torch of Gas Servi 
can do ¢ the torc as Service to 
4 gto homes ond, factories. They never lay it 
down. They never cease their service. 


with GAS" More than (number of your employees) of 
them are employed as these torch bearers 
to the public. 
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The “Torch Bearer” of Today—The Gas Company 
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Cooking Demonstrations on a 


Scale 


How cooking schools are conducted to make women love cooking 


John Hl. Hartog 


Manager, Commercial Department, Portland Gas & Coke Company, Portland, Oregon 


AST year the Portland Gas and Coke Company 
e of Portland, Oregon, through the Home Serv- 
ice Division of its Commercial Department, 
inaugurated a series of cooking schools in the sur- 
rounding towns and outlying suburbs, in each case 
giving it the title of the newspaper under whose 
auspices the cooking school was advertised, although 
of course the gas company had entire charge of the 
details and did all the work. In this way the news- 
paper got considerable prestige and cultivated 
friendly feelings on the part of its public and was 
in a position to give the cooking school front-page, 
free publicity. As a rule, some leading citizen, 
maybe the Mayor or other official, as well as the 
editor or publisher of the newspaper, was persuaded 
to address the opening meeting. 
Door prizes were given each day and a grand prize 
at the end of the series, 





From Left to Right—Addie Nicholson, Rose Bartlett, Ruth Hopkins 


In order not to tire the women, the lessons were 
given twice a week, during the afternoon, covering 
the cooking details pretty thoroughly. 


The Program in a Booklet 


As the company had to furnish some kind of 
mimeographed or hurriedly printed program for 


each class, it was decided this year to issue one 
program for the entire 15 schools, thereby being 
able to get up a very attractive booklet, giving the 
recipes for each day so that the women could take 
them home and not be obliged to sit down with paper 
and pencil, trying to take them down as dictated 
and generally getting them wrong, as a matter of 
fact. 

The booklet is beautifully printed in three col- 
ors, a credit to the gas industry. On the front 
cover is a very attractive three-color design of a 
charming kitchen, with a pretty housewife and a 
modern Smoothtop, while in the back of the booklet 
pages are given over to temperature control charts, 
oven canning charts, etc. 

The back cover is devoted to Erickson Gascotrol, 
which is becoming quite popular out West, taking 
to a certain extent the place of automatic water 
heaters on account of the 
gas bills being so much 
smaller, only water 
enough being heated for 
the housekeeper’s_ re- 
quirements, instead of 
letting it go to waste. 

The recipes were got- 
ten up by Rose Bartlett, 
the lady in the center of 
the three members of the 
Home Service Division 
of the Portland Gas and 
Coke Company, as shown 
in the photograph. To 
her left in the picture is 
Ruth Hopkins, to the 
right Addie Nicholson, a 
trio which is said to speak well for the 
company’s good taste. A “sloppy,” homely demon- 
strator, no matter how capable, is hardly the kind 
to cultivate a love for cookery, while an attractive 
personality and neatness help to make even ordinary 
dishes look more inviting. 
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SAYS SMALL INVESTOR BUILDS UP 
UTILITIES 


The increasing purchase of public utility and in- 
dustrial securities by the public is a guarantee of 
the political and social safety of the United States, 
declares E. E. Quantrell, vice-president of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., in a recent address. 

“The railroads on which we travel, the electric 
light and gas in our homes, the telephone, are but a 
few of the countless essentials of modern life which 
were only dreams fifty years ago and which have 
been made possible by the distribution of securities,” 
he says. 


“The constant increase in the number of investors 
has a profound social and political significance. It 
means that the line which once separated the work- 
ing man and the capitalist is rapidly being elimi- 
nated. Today the capitalist, the laborer, the school 
teacher, as well as the butcher and the baker, are all 
partners in financing the progress of the nation. And 
the future of the nation rests safely in their hands, 
for no one is going to destroy that in which he is a 
partner. 

“The investor’s part in financing the nation can be 
appreciated when it is known that in 1925 more than 
six and three-quarters billions of dollars in new se- 
curities alone were sold in the United States.” 
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Selling Gas to the Factory Man 


The industrial salesman must have practical knowledge 
J. Ee Bullard 


66 AYBE those men down at the gas com- 
pany know all about theory, but they sure 
are weak on practice,” the superintendent 

of a plant confided to a friend. “A fellow down there 

came up to show me how I could use gas for one 
of my operations. It didn’t look to me as though he 
had anything, but you never can tell. He was per- 

sistent and I let him make a demonstration. I 

turned over some space to him, let him set up his 

demonstrating equipment, and he was here several 
days showing what he could do. It turned out that 
if we used gas the way he wanted us to use it we 
couldn’t get our work out so fast and it would cost 
us more money. Yet that system has its merits. 

In a different shop and with different work it would 

save money. But it don’t fit in with what we are 

doing.” 

This statement illustrates in a very vivid manner 
the danger of employing as industrial gas salesmen, 
men who may have the very best technical training, 
but who have not had enough practical shop experi- 
ence to get the shop point of view. The mistake 
this salesman made and which he would not have 
made, had he spent a year or two actually working 
in a shop or factory, has given the men in this par- 
ticular shop a much poorer idea of the advice of the 
gas company than they otherwise would have had. 


Showing Up the Technical Man 


In selling industrial gas it is very important. that 
due consideration be given to the fact that the men 
who are going to use the appliances are usually men 
with no technical training. As a matter of fact, the 
man who passes on the desirability of using gas is 
as likely as not to be a practical man rather than a 
technical man. The average practical man has more 
or less contempt for a purely technical man, and the 
‘tendency is to show up that technical man in the 
worst possible light. Anyone who has had any great 
amount of actual practical experience in any ma- 
chine shop, textile mill or other producing plant is 
perfectly aware of this condition. 

There is absolutely no question about the desira- 
bility of the industrial salesman having a good tech- 
nical education. The more he knows about theory 
the better. Nevertheless he should go into the in- 
dustries in overalls as an ordinary mechanic or other 
operative before he goes into them to sell gas. A 
year or two spent in that way is bound to make him 
a very much better salesman. If he is weak on the 
practical features of gas he can secure that informa- 
tion readily from individuals in the gas company 
itself. If he is weak on the practical features that 
are related to the use of gas in industry, where is 

he going to get the information? It would seem that 
the only way is to get it by practical experience right 
in these industries. 


New Graduate’s Opinion of Little Value 


No gas engineer of long experience is likely to 
place a tremendous amount of weight upon the 
opinion of a young man just out of college. If that 
young man should happen to be‘in the machine shop 
business, the textile business or some other industry 
not very closely allied with gas his opinion in regard 
to the practical matter of gas making would not be 
considered of very much importance. 


This would not mean that the gas engineer has 
no use for college graduates. He is probably one 
himself and most of the men he is training for his 
immediate assistants are undoubtedly also college 
graduates. What it does mean is that he recognizes 
the necessity of real practical experience before the 
college graduate can give thoroughly sound, prac- 
tical advice. 


When a gas company sends out a technical man, 
who has had_no practical experience of any kind 
except possibly a little in the gas business, and ex- 
pects that man to tell the executives in those in- 
dustries the most practical way to use gas and to 
demonstrate to the workers who have no technical 
training how to use the gas, it is asking that man to 
do what is almost impossible. However, if that man 
has had actual practical experience right in the in- 
dustries in which he is working, if he has performed 
the same operations he is going to demonstrate and 
if he knows the lingo of the craft, then he is going 
to command the respect of the workers who will use 
the gas, and what he says and does will carry a 
great deal more weight. 


Each Industry Has a Language of Its Own 


Each industry has a language all its own. It has 
words and phrases that have certain meanings and 
which no man can readily learn until he has actually 
worked in it. The mastery of this lingo goes a 
long way when it comes to impressing the working- 
man. No matter how practical a man may seem, an 
old hand in the industry can almost invariably tell 
whether or not he has ever been in overalls by some 
chance word that he uses. 


Another point to consider is that it is a more dif- 
ficult job for a purely theoretical man to sell heat 
than to sell power. Up until very recently all heat 
treating jobs were in the hands of men who had 
long been trained at the job until they had acquired 
a skill of eye and of hand which in some cases was 
truly marvelous. There is still a feeling among many 
workmen that the best heat treating results cannot 
be obtained except through this old-time skill that 
comes only from years of working at the job. These 
people are actually antagonistic to new ideas and 
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new theories. Only the person who has had actual 
practical experience can make the best impression 
upon them and it is well to bear in mind that very 
often the satisfaction the gas appliance gives is due 
to the attitude these people take. If they are sold 
on the idea, if they are won over and if they are 
persuaded to give the gas appliance a fair show, 
then that appliance gives entire satisfaction. If they 
are not, it may fall far short of giving satisfaction. 


Developing the Men 


If a gas company cannot find practical men who 
also have a good technical education it can develop 
such men. It should be possible, if necessary, for 
any gas company to arrange to have certain of its 
technical men spend a year or more in some industry 
in its territory. It is not absolutely necessary, of 
course, that the entire time be served consecutively. 
A few months might be devoted each year to gain- 
ing the desired experience. As a rule there are not 
so many entirely diverse industries but that the gas 
company could within a few years have men trained 
in each industry. Then one could specialize in the 
industry in which he had been trained and another 
in some other industry in which he had been trained. 
In this way the company would be in a position to 
offer to these industries a truly specialized service in 
making applications of gas. It would also be found 
that far fewer mistakes would be made. Not so many 
demonstrations would have to be made in order to 
make sales, and once an appliance was installed it 
would stay there. 


A Practical Example 


The idea, as a matter of fact, is applicable not only 
to the industrial application of gas but to other ap- 
plications. The Arlington, Mass., Gas Light Co. has 
found it very profitable to retain the service of an 
experienced and practical water heating engineer. 
This engineer is able to solve water heating prob- 
lems in a manner that proves entirely satisfactory to 
the customers. 


Just what securing a practical knowledge of an 
industry means is also illustrated by the case of a 
certain industrial gas salesman who tackled the prob- 
lem of selling gas to coffee roasting concerns. He 
spent all winter gaining a theoretical knowledge. He 
attended a course of lectures given by a coffee ex- 
pert. He went into coffee roasting places, watched 
the operation and learned what he could from those 
who did the roasting. He was not able to do much 
of the work of coffee roasting himself, but he got 
just as close to it as he could. He let no opportunity 
pass to acquire all the practical information he could. 


However, within a very short time after he made 
his first sales call he had the majority of the coffee 
roasters using gas, while before there was not a 
single one that was using gas. These sales were the 
direct result of acquiring all the theoretical and 
practical experience possible. Other men had tried 
to make sales to the coffee roasting concerns but 
had failed. He succeeded because he had learned 
to talk their own longuage, before he started in to 
attempt selling gas to them. Incidentally this man 
had practical industrial experience in other fields 
before he began to sell gas. He had acquired the 
practical viewpoint and knew how to keep theory in 
abeyance when talking to a prospect who understood 
the practice but didn’t give a hoot for the theory. 


Only the man who has had some practical ex- 
perience right in the industry to which he is try- 
ing to sell gas or in some industry closely allied to 
it can avoid making mistakes that may prove rather 
serious. He must learn that some things that are 
perfect in theory do not work out in practice due to 
certain limitations in actual manufacturing. 


it is done with heat ~ 
You can doit Better with 
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this new way—the 
Gas Way 


The use of gas often stimulates important improvements in man- 
ufacturing processes. 


Vitreous enameling, for example, was formerly a slow job — the 

operated only half time. While the old fashioned “fork” was 
being loaded the furnace stood idle, consuming fuel; with the furnace 
full and working, the men often loafed until the next “period” 


The use of gas helped inventive genius to design a new double “speed 
fork” one half of which is loaded while the other is being “fired 
Now the modern enameling furnace is on the job practically full time 
Workmen have to hustle to feed its greedy maw — and in some 
plants the output is nearly doubled. 


improve some process in your own plant, cut- 
ting down production cost, increasing output. 


Let us show you how the “ideal fuel” = } 
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Selling When Ready to Sell 


It was about a year after he had started out 
with the determination to get this business before 
ne made a single call for the purpose of selling gas. 


(Your Name and Address Here) 
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Continued Prosperity Indicated 


Market slow in absorbing merchandise surplus—Manufacturers 
reduce overhead 


L. W. Alwyn-Schmidt 


WEAK spot has remained somewhere in the 
A structure of the market. Buyers are not 

quite as enthusiastic as one might expect and 
no complicated system of measuring the strength of 
the market is needed to see that business is not all 
that it should be. This applies especially to the re- 
tail field. Price-cutting window displays are almost 
the rule and not the exception and manufacturers 
and dealers alike seem to have lost the enthusiasm 
with which they started the new year. Is it possible 
that the prosperity talk has been overdone? Is busi- 
ness again to face disappointment? One hardly can 
believe it in the face of all other evidence. All indi- 
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cations point to a strong revival. There is plenty 
of money, plenty of work and orders come in at an 
increasing rate. Where is the trouble? 

The situation is one which requires analysis and 
all depends on the proper diagnosis of the case so 
that the leaders of business may prescribe the cor- 
rect remedy. 


Where Is the Weakness? 


As usual in cases like this one, it is necessary to 
work backwards over the path of the recent history 
of the market for an indication of weakness, the re- 


sult of some earlier structural fault. We have in 
the course of these articles pointed repeatedly to the 
earlier tendency of the market to break buying re- 
sistance by lowering prices. One of the results of 
this policy has doubtless been the production of 
great quantities of merchandise made especially for 
the purpose of price cutting. Such merchandise 
does not need to be essentially inferior as to quality, 
but often short cuts are used in manufacturing in 
order to reduce the cost of labor or to save material. 
This has been frequently the case in the men’s and 
women’s wear field, but other industries have not 
been free from this reproach, if it can so be called. 
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Bearing further in mind that quantity production 
is a powerful aid in cutting the manufacturing cost. 
many industrial producers have bought their mate- 
rials in larger quantities than were required for the 
actual needs of their market. This apparently has 
led to an oversupply in certain lines for which there 
has been no real market, even under the present very 
favorable conditions. Manufacturers and dealers 
alike are now faced by the problem, how to rid 
themselves of these surplus stocks, so as to make 
room for the new goods purchased for spring and 
early summer delivery. This, no doubt, is one ex- 
planation for the present situation. 
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Only a Partial Explanation 


It explains the origin of the flood of merchandise 
which apparently is swamping the market, endanger- 
ing its even flow. It does not quite explain, how- 
ever, why manufacturers and dealers alike should 
suddenly be forced to sell at prices which obviously 
cannot leave but a very small profit, if there is any 
profit at all. A contributory cause, therefore, must 
be looked for. 

This most likely will be found in the financial con- 
dition of the nation’s industry. Industry, to remain 
prosperous, must draw its wages. Like labor, it 
cannot continue to be a buyer unless it earns a liv- 
ing wage. In this respect labor has been very for- 
tunate during the last decade. Wages have increased 
or have.at least held their own even under unfavor- 
able industrial conditions. But industry has earned 
less. The profit margin, the difference between ac- 
tual cost of production, the price of labor and raw 
materials on the one side of the ledger, and the sell- 
ing price on the other, has been lowered steadily 
until today it is less than in the pre-war period. And 
from this narrowing margin industry has had to pay 
higher taxes, higher overhead, higher cost of selling. 
It has earned less on each unit even if certain in- 
dustries and certain industrial enterprises have 
shown exceptionally good financial results. For a 
while the larger industrial turnovers have no doubt 


‘covered up this state of affairs, but the last year has 


made a serious inroad in the financial strength of 
almost all medium-sized and small enterprises, 
weakening not only their purchasing strength but 
also their general financial condition. This situation 
has been aggravated by another development still 
less easily defined. 


Decline in Financial Reserve 


It is held to be a good industrial policy to provide 
for the rainy day by establishing a financial reserve 
Such a financial reserve is held as a rule in the form 
of a real cash balance or is invested in easily con- 
vertible securities. Economists still differ about the 
reasons of fluctuations in the value of money and 
capital. But taking it that money is a form of in- 
termediate commodity that can be turned into any 
other commodity or service when required, it fol- 
lows that the value of this intermediate commodity 
changes with the price of any other commodity 
for which it is to be exchanged. A rise in prices 
forces a corresponding decline in the value of the 
financial reserve. This is the situation confronting 
the industry at the present time. Unnoticed by 
manufacturers, it causes a considerable pressure 
upon their financial resources and is another reason 
for the general feeling of insecurity which permeates 
the market. Being not quite as obvious as others 
and hidden from the eye of the more casual observer, 
it leads to emergency sales where a clear under- 
standing of the causes of the trouble would soon sug- 
gest a more profitable remedy. 


Cutting Down Overhead 


Big business having the aid of expert accountant 
advice has found this remedy in a strict cutting down 


of all avoidable overhead. On the assumption that 
the margin of profits must provide -for all expendi- 
ture of selling and all overhead, the conclusion is 
reached that any action taken to correct this situa- 
tion must come from lowering the expenditures 
which are incurred from this margin of profit. 
Small business being not so ready to diagnose its 
troubles, has not yet applied this remedy and is pay- 
ing for this omission by a decreasing volume of 
profit. 

As the result we are prevented for enjoying fully 
the prosperity which has doubtless come to stay. As 
all indications point to a continued high level of the 
business curve, we can reasonably expect that the 
conditions referred to above will automatically cor- 
rect themselves. It will, of course, take a few 
months before the market has absorbed the surplus 
and it is desirable that it should not be overloaded 
by a renewed spurt of manufacturing activity. The 
policy should be: more quality sales and less 
quantity. 
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BILLION AND HALF NEW MONEY IS RAISED 
BY PUBLIC UTILITY COMPANIES IN 
U. S. IN 1925 


High Mark in Corporate Financing Discloses Aver- 
age of $112,000 an Hour for Past Four Years 


New public utility financing in the United States 
last year showed an increase of $171,000,000: over 
1924. The total amount raised for that purpose last 
year was $1,496,000,000, according to H. C. Abell, 
president of the American Gas Association and vice- 
president of the Electric Bond and Share Company 

During the four-year period from 1921 to 1925 the 
public service companies obtained a grand total of 
$4,927,000,000 in new money for their extension and 
betterment program, a mark without a parallel in 
the history of corporate financing in America. 

The vast amount of money thus raised can the bet- 
ter be realized by the fact that in 1925 new capital 
secured by American public utilities was at the rate 
of $170,700 an hour, Sundays and holidays included. 
The hourly rate for the past four years was $112,000. 

“To say that the public service industries of 
America are growing by leaps and bounds does not 
tell half the story,” says Mr. Abell. “When you 
delve into the financing done by other key industries 
in the country and then compare them with the pub- 
lic utility figures you get a better picture of the 
strides that have been made. 

“For instance, the public utility companies did 
more new financing in 1925 than all the railroad. 
iron, steel, coal, copper, automobile, oil, rubber and 
shipping companies combined. We think of 1925 as 
being a great year for investment in land and build- 
ings, yet for every dollar that went into land. and 
buildings more than two dollars went into the 
public utility investments.” 
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A HOME SERVICE DIRECTOR 


We are sure that the gas industry was very inter- 
ested in learning that the American Gas Association 
had seen. fit to appoint a Home Service Director, who 
will have her office at headquarters in New York 
City. Ina recent meeting of the Home Service Com- 
mittee, Major Forward stated that he believed that 
the objectives of such a director would be as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The promotion and organization of new Home 
Service Departments. 

(2) The collection and broadcasting of present in- 
formation and data about costs and practices of home 
service. 

(3) Preparing and issuing publicity 
service work, both in the industry and to outsiders. 

The idea was received very favorably by the Com- 
mittee, and now the first home service director of 
the American Gas Association has been appointed. 


on he yme 


We take great pleasure in voicing our commen- 
dation of this step, and of extending to the new di- 
rector best wishes for success in her work, and to 
assure her that the American Gas Journal will always 
be glad to have her use its columns in connection 
with her work. 

This step is one of great importance to the gas 
industry and to the communities that are served by 
the gas companies. It shows in unequivocal fashion 
that the leaders of the gas industry of the country 
recognize the value of home service work, and feel 
that it is their duty to encourage home service and 
in fact to augment it in every possible manner. 

Home service has proven, in the short time that 
it has existed, to be a most potent factor not only 
in promoting good-will amongst customers of the 
gas company, but actually in increasing sales of gas 
and gas appliances. The work that has been done 
along these lines by gas companies, that have home 
service departments, has shown that there is a 
strong, although it may be indirect, connection be- 
tween home service activities and public good-will 
and sales of gas. There is no question but that a 
community that is imbued with a friendly feeling 
towards its utilities will patronize them more, will 
use their services more freely than one in which this 





good-will does not exist. 

Hence, we have here an example of a work, which 
was undertaken purely for the purpose of improving 
the quality of the service that is rendered by the gas 
company and of extending it into unknown, and 
at times rather far-afield paths—we have here, we 
say, an example of work undertaken in a purely 
altruistic spirit turning out to be of distinct advan- 
tage to those who are public-spirited enough and 
far-sighted enough to see its real value. It is to be 
hoped that now, under the encouragement offered by 
the 


partments will spring up in gas companies that have 


new Home Service Director, home service de- 
not as yet organized such departments and that even- 
tually this service will be as universal as the gas 
industry itself. 

oe ee OD 

OWN YOUR HOME SHOWS 


“Own Your Home Shows” ‘have been held or 
will be held shortly in a number of cities scattered 
throughout the United States. The 


very definite appeal to the gas industry and the gas 


shows have a 


company should take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties for displaying their wares and for showing the 
visitor just how gas can be of service to him in his 
or her home. 

The peculiar significance of “Own Your Home 
Shows” to the gas companies is that it is an 
important factor in a general movement for bring- 
ing back the American to his home. As is well 
known, the inhabitant of a large city has been en- 
couraged in many ways to live away from home. 
He has but little cooking done in his home, his meals 
being taken at restaurants. The result is, of course, 
that the consumption of gas in such a household is 
scarcely any more than what is used by a cigar 
lighter in a cigar store. This condition, of course, 
reflects itself in the business of the gas company 
which is located in such a community. 

The “Own Your Home Show” has therefore 
a direct appeal to gas executives and those who are 
concerned with the sale of gas and gas appliances. 
At these shows, the gas company can demonstrate 
under propitious conditions the various phases of 
gas service that it offers the home dweller. It can 
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show its ranges, water heaters, gas irons, house heat- 
ing devices and other appliances that have a definite 
use in the home. 

It is to be remarked that gas companies in certain 
localities have taken advantage of this opportunity 
and, in doing so, they have all found that it was of 
decided benefit to them. The gas companies’ booths 


were frequented by many visitors and there seemed 
to be a decided interest in what was exhibited there- 
in. The entire atmosphere of the show had a very 
favorable influence on those who came to see what 
there was offered the home owner and home dweller 
to make his or her life more happy and more com- 
fortable. 


cae O Ona 


MEN LIKE TO COOK 


Men may hate to wash dishes, but, according to 
Mrs. Anna J. Peterson, home service expert of the 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company of Chicago, 
many of them harbor a suppressed desire to cook. 
Mrs. Peterson asserts that nearly every man deep in 
his heart prides himself on his culinary ability, and 
she advises women, if their husbands show any in- 
clination to fuss around the kitchen or evince curios- 
ity over any pet recipe, not to discourage them, but 
rather to give them the makings and full opportunity 
‘to experiment and the husbands will surprise them, 
even though they have a few disasters. It is only 
a hidden complex working itself out and if properly 
fostered may result in a brand new, all white gas 


Veen © aa 


range with oven regulator and all the fixings. 

Mrs. Peterson says the women claim that men 
would know more about it if they had to do the 
housework for a year and she admits the women are 
right, but further adds that they wouldn’t know 
their own jobs when they got them back. It is her 
idea that if a man were tied to a kitchen stove and 
scrubbing brush for twelve months he would use 
his head to save his hands as he never used it before, 
with the natural result that he would insist on labor 
saving devices, which would mean much less work 
for the wife when she did take over control again. 
“Men,” says Mrs. Peterson, “work to get something 
done, and if they can figure a way to do the job by 
steam, gas or electricity they will do it without 
delay.” 





Examples of German Street Ads. in Berlin. Above—Ad. Calling Attention to Gas Exhibition. Left—Another 
Notice Directing People to the Gas Exhibit. Right— An Ad. Telling the Reader to Cook and Bake with Gas 
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Lesson No. 111 


Combustion 


Moisture in Coal 


important matter. It is understandable, of 

course, that the more moisture the coal con- 
tains the less heating value it will have, all other 
factors remaining constant. But this is not the only 
significance the moisture determination has. For 
when it is not properly reported it is sometimes neces- 
sary to recalculate analytical figures that are re- 
corded as representative of the composition of a cer- 
tain coal. This is an important matter for, unless it 
is known beforehand just how the results are calcu- 
lated, considerable confusion results in interpreting 
the analytical figures. Thus, there are many methods 
of reporting analytical results on coal, such as “as 
received,” “air dried,” “ash and moisture free,” and 
all these refer to the condition of the coal when 
analyzed. As far as moisture itself is concerned, it 
should be reported on the coal as received. 


é percentage of moisture in coal is a very 


Total Water 


It may at times be desirable as well to calculate 
the total water that is present in the coal.. This to- 
tal water includes not only the actual moisture in 
the coal, but also the water in combined form, which 
is part of the coal substance itself. This combined 
form of water is represented by the percentage of 
oxygen that corresponds thereto and will unite with 
the oxygen to form water. This is an important 
factor because a certain amount of heat will always 
be dissipated in the form of steam during the com- 
Bustion of coal. The remaining hydrogen in the coal 
is termed “free” or “available water,” and this, on 
burning, can produce heat by combining with the 
oxygen of the air. 


Ash 


Another important ingredient of coal and one that 
determines to a large extent the heating value of the 
coal is the ash that is contained in it. There are two 
kinds of ash in coal; the first is known as free ash 
and the second is called fixed ash. On further study 
of the constituents of the coal that are eventually 
found in the form of ash after its combustion it will 
be found that there are in reality three classes of 
such ash-forming ingredients. In the first place, 
there are the impurities that are found in the coal 
in intimate mixture with the coal substance. These 
impurities originate from the mineral ingredients 
that are present in the original vegetable matter 


from which the coal was formed. In the second 
place, there are the various mineral substances such 
as particles of clay, shale, rock and mineral oil which 
are present in the coal veins and mix with the coal 
itself. Finally, there are the fragments of the roofs 
and ceilings and other parts of structures in the 
mines that become mixed with the coal in the course 
of mining. 

Free ash is that part of the mineral ingredients of 
the coal that is left behind after combustion and that 
comes mostly from the second two of the above 
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classes. It is understandable that a good deal of 
these impurities can be washed out of the coal in 
suitable ways. Fixed ash, on the other hand, cannot 
be removed from the coal, as it contains the ingredi- 
ents belonging to the first of the aforementioned 
classes, which are part of the coal substance itself. 
It is, therefore, a fact that the fixed ash represents 
the minimum amount of ash that is found in the coal. 
This amounts to generally two to three per cent. 


A New World Record 


Gas man a wizard in photomicrography 


1%) chief metallurgist for Peoples Gas Light & 

Coke Co. of Chicago, has broken the world’s 
record in photomicrography—the science of photog- 
raphy under a high power microscope—when he re- 
cently enlarged and photographed the structure of 
a piece of steel 15,500 diameters in a single projec- 


OR the third successive time Robert G. Guthrie, 


under such high power lenses necessitates extreme 
accuracy. The apparatus is capable of separating 
and photographing structures as fine as 1/200,000th 
of an inch in thickness and a vibration of even this 
infinitesimal distance is enough to sppil an expos- 
ure which takes from one-half hour to one and one- 
half hours. 
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Mr. Robert G. Guthrie, with the Instrument with Which He Established a New World’s Record for Photography 
Under High Power Magnification When He Enlarged and Photographed the Structure of a Piece of 


Steel 15,500 Diameters. 
Magnification of 15,500 Diameters. 


in. Thickness and Invisible to the Naked Eye. 


Insert 1—The World’s Record Photograph of a Piece of Steel Taken at a 
It Shows the Junction of Two Grains Separated by a Boundary of 
Pure Iron, Which Is Seen Running Up the Center of the Picture. 
Sides Are Layers of Iron and a Compound of Iron and Carbon, 
Insert 2 


The Black and White Lines at the 
Actually a Few Thousandths of an Inch 
—This Photo Showed Why Certain Auto Piston 


Pins Were Not Performing as They Should. They Looked Satisfactory, but the Metallograph Brought 
Out a Large Number of Soft Spots, Shown by the Black Areas, — Explaining Why the Pins Were 


Weak and Pointing a Way to a Solution. 


tion. This is also the second time he has broken 
his own world record, the last two records having 
been his. 

Mr. Guthrie’s apparatus is so powerful that only 
objects which are invisible to the naked eye may be 
exposed to full magnification in order that the en- 
larged image will fit a photographic plate. Working 


Mr. Guthrie examines samples of metal brought 
in by manufacturers. His instruments tell him the 
entire history of the sample in question and from 
his observations he remedies weaknesses, eliminates 
flaws and even designs new processes and machinery 
from what his world record micro-metallograph has 
told him. 


























ROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 


Domestic and Foreign — 
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REMOVING SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 
FROM GAS 


HIS process is of the kind in which the gas ts 
| ‘washed with sodium carbonate solution con- 
taining ferric hydroxide in suspension, and the 

spent liquor is regenerated by blowing air through 
it. This improvement relates to the regeneration of 
the spent liquor. 

The gas is treated in 
the absorption tower 
(a), and the liquor 
charged with sulphide Eo Ff 
flows through a pipe mbt 
(b) to an emulsifier pict 
(c), where it is mixed — 
with air, and the emul- 
sion rises in the pipe 
(d) in the manner of an 
air lift to the separator 
(e), in which the air is 
removed. The liquor 
returns through the 
pipe (f) to a second 
emulsifier (g) of a sim- 
ilar air lift, in which a. 
the air is separated at f) 
(h), and the liquor is b4 
again similarly treated 
in an air lift (i) (k), a. 
from which the liquor 245,575 
passes to a compart- 
ment (1) in the tank 
(m). The process may be repeated in an- 
other air lift which delivers the liquid to another 
compartment (n) in the tank (m), and then if re- 
quired in another air lift which delivers it to a com- 
partment (0). The liquor finally flows into distrib- 
utors (p) of the absorption tower. The separated 
sulphur is discharged into a pipe (q).—British Pat- 
ent No. 245,575. 
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ie as a 
RECOVERING AND TREATING VOLATILE 

RENCH Patent No, 528,250 is concerned with 
a process and apparatus for the recovery and 
carried along by the gas as it is evolved in the car- 

bonization or distillation of fuel. 
process, the gases are partially cooled by injection 
of a definite amount of water, which is regulated au- 
which it is desired to cool the gases. The acid sub- 
stances that are contained in the gas are neutralized 
placed at different levels, so that the first box, ex- 
posed to the gas, is fed by the liquids which come 


PRODUCTS IN GAS 
F treatment of volatile products which are 
At the exit of the retorts, in accordance with this 
tomatically in accordance with the temperature to 
by passing the latter through boxes which are 
from the other boxes located at higher levels. The 


gases are washed by passing through a certain depth 
of water at the point where they leave the last neu- 
tralizing box, in order to remove impurities that 
might be carried along mechanically. 

The gas is then cooled down to the boiling point 
of water by means of an appropriate refrigerating 
system. The gas and the water vapors, as they 
leave the coolers, pass through a liquid in the form 
of condensed gaseous ingredients, and finally the 
gas leaves the apparatus containing considerable less 
water or water vapor. Further condensation is then 
carried out by passing the gas through various cool- 
ing apparatus that are chilled by a current of water. 
The amount of gas and the amount of water used in 
this apparatus are regulated automatically. 

mm mM 
CARBONIZING COAL 
ULVERIZED coal is preheated by suspending 
Pp it in air heated to 650 degrees F., at which 
temperature the agglutinating properties of 
coal are destroyed. The fuel is then carbonized by 
causing it to fall through a current of ascending 
combustible gas at 1,000 degrees F. The powdered 
coal passes through a distributing device 7 into a 
retort 9, and is preheated by means of air which is 











passed through a coke cooler 29, and if required a 
heat interchanger 32, to a jacket 37, surrounding the 
retort and also into the bottom of the retort. 

The heated coal is raised by a conveyor 13 to a 
distributor 15 at the top of the retort 17, and com- 
bustible gas is passed through a heat interchanger 
28 and pipe 41 to the carbonizing zone of the retort, 
and also to a jacket 40. The liberated gas is passed 
through a pipe 21 to a purifier 22 and gas holder 23, 
and thence to a heat interchanger at 25 and to a 
burner 27. The coke passes to the cooler 29.—Brit- 
ish Patent 242,621. 
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Mew York Gas Men Meet 


Informal Discussions Feature Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Gas 
Section of the Empire State Gas 
and Electric Association was held 
at Schenectady, March 3rd and 4th. 
This was one of the most enthusi- 
and well-attended meetings 
of this division; over one hundred 
sixty-five delegates registered for 
the two-day session. 

Gas Main Joints 

A paper on main joints was sub- 
mitted by Mr. W. C. Sykes of 
Rochester and Mr. J. R. Crowell 
of Westchester. The importance 
of the development of a gas-tight 
joint under increasing pressures 
used today was brought out. As 
a result of a questionnaire on this 
subject Mr. Sykes stated that the 
greater percentage of joints in use 
in New York State were cast lead, 
which were gradually being re- 
placed with cement, more particu- 
larly in small sizes. 

Experiments were carried on 
under the direction of Mr. Sykes to 
test the tightness of various yarns. 
Joints were made up with 24% inch- 
es of yarn held back by lead wool. 
Pressure tests were then taken be- 
tween the lead and yarn rings with 
various main pressures. Tests 
were carried on with dry yarn 
and soaped yarn and the yarn im- 
pregnated with drip oil. In every 
case the yarn passed gas at a com- 
paratively low pressure. 

Tendency toward higher pres- 
sure has made more common the 
use of cement and cement and lead 
combination joints with special 
bills. 

Attention was called to the use 
of a large quantity of cement in 
the joint, using the cement in a 


dry plastic condition. 
Use of een Steel Pipe 


astic 


The use J welded steel pipe was 
showing a marked increased use 
in New York State and corrosion 
results with steel pipe in this state 
were found to be very good except 
under average conditions. Twenty 
years of life was quite common. 

The necessity of welding a joint 
so as to flux the metals rather than 
to solder the pipe ends with joint- 
ing metal was brought out. The 





method of keeping the metal of the 
pipe at a temperature below its 
burning point was stressed as 
many joint failures were attributed 
to metal burning or the metal being 
below the correct temperature. 
The personal element in pipe weld- 
ing as well as instructions to weld- 
ers was brought out. 

Mr. Macbeth of Westchester and 
Mr. Dunn of Albany brought out 
many points regarding the care 
with which welding should be 
done. Mr. J. A. Clark of the Pub- 
lic Service Company of New Jer- 
sey offered a written discussion of 
this paper. He cited the experi- 
ence in Jersey of raising pressure 
on 40 miles of trunk lines on which 
half the joints were cast lead and 
half cement. After the pressure in- 
crease a bad epidemic of leaks oc- 
curred and the “unaccounted for 
gas” jumped from 6 to 12 per cent. 
Repairs were made with Dresser 
leak clamps with rubber gaskets, 
which seemed to stop the trouble 
until the gaskets gave way and the 
trouble existed all over again. One 
of the distribution men dug up sev- 
eral joints, took off the clamps and 
cut out about 1% inches of cement 
and poured a cast lead joint. This 
was fourteen years ago and to this 
time no leaks have developed. - Ce- 
ment joints were continued in use 
and gave trouble until finally the 
system of putting in the lead ring 
when the joint was made was 


adopted. 
“The combination joint,” said 
Mr. Clark, “is now principally used 


in our company and last year but 
one leak occurred.” 


Protection of Wrought Iron Pipe 

Mr. Joseph Lucena of Syracuse 
offered a paper on the protection 
of wrought iron and steel pipe in 
underground construction. Pipe 
covering paints were discussed and 
the methods of joint insulation for 
protection from electrolysis. The 
method of galvanizing pipe was 
brought out by Mr. Lucena, for 
which he claimed his company had 
considerable success. 

In discussing galvanizing pipe 
the question of galvanizing the in- 
side was brought out. Mr. E. C. 





Uhlig of Brooklyn said that inside 
galvanizing would be of no advan- 
tage and may do harm from the 
formation of a white powder from 
the action of zinc and any trace 
of hydrogen sulphide in the gas. 
This white powder would eventu- 
ally cause stoppages. 

Mr. Macbeth called attention to 
the danger of allowing radios to be 
grounded by attaching to gas pipes. 

Gas Demand Meters 

The progress in the development 
of the gas demand meters was 
brought out by Mr. Frederick Mac- 
Donald of MacDonald Meter Com- 
pany of Albany. Mr. MacDonald 
told the meeting that they believed 
they had a meter that could be de- 
pended on as they have been in 
service Over two years. The ques- 
tion of developing a temperature 
attachment to combine with the 
meter for house heating studies 
was brought out by Mr. Macbeth. 
Mr. MacDonald also discussed di- 
rect reading dials on meters, but 
intimated that this was principally 
a gas company proposition and the 
expense of adopting them was en- 
tirely a matter of policy with com- 
pany managements. When the 
demand comes a good dial will be 


ready. 
Coke 

Mr. Reed Morris of the Sea- 
board By-Products Company spoke 
at length on the quality of coke 
from various coals and coal mix- 
tures and illustrated his paper with 
lantern slides. 

Mr. Morris brought out that 
the three factors affecting coal 
were as follows: (a) Coal, (b) 
Preparation of Coal, (c) Treatment 
of Coal. 

Various slides of resulting cokes 
from mixing high and low volatile 
coals and high oxygen coals were 
shown. Mr. Morris showed coke 
found from coal mixtures when 
either coal would not have given 
a desirable coke if it coked at all. 
The softening temperatures of low 
volatile coals are from 50° and 75° 
greater than those of high volatile 
coals which should be considered 
in mixing coals. 

The important factors in water 
gas coke are low fusing ash, size, 
strength and ash content. A coke 
with 2500° F. ash fusing temperature 
is considered a good coke. Com- 
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bustibility or ability to reduce CO, 
to CO is highly desirable in a coke 
and studies of this phase are now 
in progress. 

Mr. Uhlig of Brooklyn brought 
out the point that be believed the 
reaction between steam and coke 
to be of more importance than the 
combustibility. 


Mr. Brundage Speaks 
Mr. H. M. Brundage, vice-presi- 
dent of the Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association, then gave an 
inspiring address on “Telling. the 
Utility Story to the Public.” He 
spoke on the splendid showing of 
the Gas Division by the large at- 
tendance. Mr. Brundage urged the 
delegates to utilize the services of 
the speakers’ committee of the 
Committee on Public Utility Infor- 
mation and arrange dates with 
their local clubs so that the story 
of our great industry can be broad- 
cast and the public informed. 
Holder Paint Discoloration 


Mr. C. A. Lunn, chief chemist of 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, gave in detail a method 
of minimizing paint discoloration. 
Mr. Lunn said that the color now 
used was a light sandstone with 
enough red in it to give it warmth 
This, he said, gave the best color 
from the standpoint of stains in 
the dipping lifts and the dirt and 
dust washed off the top. 

In a special study of discolora- 
tion a holder was examined when 
the tank water was apparently 
clean, but the stain was extremely 
bad. Analysis was made of the 
water and found to contain iron bi- 
carbonate. 

Mr. Lunn described a method of 
adding calcium hydroxide to pre- 
cipitate the iron. By such treat- 
ment the iron content was reduced 
from 28 parts per million to 3 parts 
per million with marked improve- 
ment in stain conditions. The 
quantity used was one ton of lime 
per million gallons of water. 

Mr. Uhlig of Brooklyn offered 
considerable discussion on this 
subject, bringing out the point that 
he did not see what the end was 
going to be if it became necessary 
to add more and more lime as time 
went on which may add to an ac- 
cumulation of sludge in the holder 
bottom. 

Rotary Displacement Meters 

A paper on tests of displacement 
meters was offered by Mr. Eberle 
of Albany, the principal points 
brought out being the high degree 
of accuracy being attained by these 
meters which he had tested under 


various conditions of load, temper- 
atures and pressures. 


Gas Refrigeration 


Mr. N. T. Sellman of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New 
York gave an illustrated talk on 


the operation and efficiency of the 
Platen-Munters gas-fired refriger- 
ating machine. The machine con- 
sumed under normal operation 1.5 
cu. ft. of gas per hour. Increasing 
gas consumption up to 2.5 cu. ft. 
per hour increases capacity but not 
efficiency and gives an ice melting 
effect of 1% Ibs. of ice per hour. 
The machine will operate with 
cooling motor up to 85° F. An air- 
cooled machine is now being de- 
veloped. The machine is so con- 
structed that if the cooling water 
fails, a pressure of over 360 Ibs. 
cannot be attained. The machine 
is built for 1,400 Ibs. per square 
inch of pressure. 

Mr. Sellman brought out the 
small amount of gas and water nec- 
essary for the operation of this 
machine with no moving parts. 
Flue connections are not necessary 
with the small gas consumption. 
The effect of cooling water was 
brought out by Mr. Sellman, who 
stated that with cooling water of 
50°, 2.45 cu. ft. of gas per hour gave 
2 Ibs. of ice melting effect per hour 
and with water of 80° F. the effect 
was % lbs. per hour. 

A rough average water consump- 
tion would be about five gallons 
per hour. The estimated cost of 
complete 9 cu. ft. box would be 
about $250. 

Immediate production is planned 
and 150 sample boxes will be ready 
about May ist. Mr. Sellman stated 
that gas refrigeration is now an ac- 
complished fact. 

Industrial Gas 

Mr. Henry Loebell of the Com- 
bustion Utilities Corporation, gave 
a spirited address on the future of 
the industrial gas business. He 
brought out that the need of auto- 
matic control to reproduce day in 
and day out manufacturing condi- 
tions gave gas a very high place in 
the industrial fuel business. 

Mr. Loebell stressed the impor- 
tance of appliances built for the 
job and the disastrous results of 
makeshift appliances. Mr. Loebell 
painted a picture of an industrial 
gas load thirty times the present 
if we develop our business with 
proper appliances, proper rates and 
a clearer understanding of the 
whole problem. “The industrial 
gas problem is not individual,” said 
Mr. Loebell, “but one in which the 
whole industry is concerned.” 





Water Heaters 

The relative advantages of in- 
stantaneous and storage water 
heaters were brought out by Mr. 
Starzenski of Schenectady. He 
brought in a plea of a more gen- 
eral use of the storage system as 
against the instantaneous system. 
Lively discussion resulted with the 
consensus of opinion being that 
there were certain conditions under 
which either may be used with ad- 
vantage. The questions of the wa- 
ter heating load, the gas distribu- 
tion facilities, et cetera, were point- 
ed out as being controlling factors. 


House Heating 

A paper on practices in Roches- 
ter in the development of house 
heating business was brought out 
by Mr. Reeves. Mr. Reeves told 
of sales policies and the extending 
of credit by the company for the 
purchase of equipment by custom- 
ers. Signs on houses where gas 
heating is installed is placed on 
such buildings. 

Mr. Reeves spoke at length on 
the damages that can be tone when 
chimneys are unlined on account 
of condensation getting through to 
the walls. “Rochester,” he stated, 
“insisted on lined chimneys and in 
some cases chimneys were rebuilt.” 

The majority of installations in 
Rochester were hot air type. 

Considerable discussion evolved 


from this paper, the principal 
speaker being a_ representative 
from Westchester. 

Mr. Loebell brought out the 


question of oil competition and 
called the attention of the meeting 
to the vast resources of the oil in- 
dustry and the vast advertising 
campaign going on and the great 
number of installations being put 
into operation daily. 


Mr. J. E. Cooper New Chairman 

The Nominating Committee of- 
fered the name of J. E. Cooper of 
Utica as the next chairman, who 
was unanimously elected. Mr. 
Cooper made a short address of 
acceptance and asked for the co- 
operation of the membership in 
maintaining the splendid record of 
the Gas Section already estab- 
lished. 

Visit to Troy Plant 

On Thursday afternoon about 
eighty-five delegates visited the 
coke plant of the Hudson Valley 
Coke and Products Company for 
an inspection trip. This plant sup 
plies gas to Troy, Albany and 
Schenectady and has a daily coal 
consumption of over 1,200 tons. 
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Illinois Gas Men Prepare Attractive Pro- 


gram for Coming Meeting 


The annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Gas Association, which is held 
in conjunction with the Illinois 
‘ State Electric Association and the 
Illinois Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Spring- 
field, Ill., on March 17 and 18, will 
be one filled with interest to all 
who attend. The program of the 
gas section, as well as of the joint 
morning sessions, are given in the 
following: 

Joint Morning Session —Hotel 

Abraham Lincoln, Wednesday, 


March 17, 1926 


President’s Address—J. Paul 
Clayton, president, Illinois State 
Electric Association, Springfield, 
Ill. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report— 
R. V. Prather, Springfield. 

Address—J. E. Davidson, presi- 
dent, National Electric Light As- 
sociation, Omaha, Neb. 

Address—Lucius S. Storrs, man- 
aging director, American Electric 
Railway Association, New York 
City. 

Address — Alexander Forward, 
secretary-manager, American Gas 
Association, New York City. 

“Public Relations”—H. E. Wood, 
supervisor opinions and orders, II- 
linois -Commerce Commission, 
Springfield, Ill, 

Women’s Committee—Miss Isa- 
bell Davie, secretary, N. E. L. A., 
headquarters, New York City. 

Evening—movie night—Leland 
Hotel, motion pictures of the in- 
dustry. 

Joint Morning Session — Hotel 

Abraham Lincoln, Thursday, 


March 18, 1926 


“Summary of Year’s Activities; 
History and Purpose of Commit- 
tee,” John F. Gilchrist, chairman 
Illinois Committee on Public Util- 
ity Information and vice-president 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Chicago. 

“Report of Committee on Co- 
operation with Educational Institu- 
tions,” George R. Jones, vice- 
chairman of committee and secre- 
tary-treasurer of Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, Chi- 
cago. 

“Report of Public Service Speak- 


ers’ Bureau,” Keith Spade, direc- 
tor, Chicago. 

“Reports of District Organiza- 
tions of Public Service Speakers’ 
Bureau,” by the chairmen. 

Districts—First : J. H. Corcoran, 
district commercial manager, Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Company, 
Rockford; second, L. C. Stephens, 
district manager, Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois, 
Joliet; third, R. F. Carley, division 
manager, Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation, Galesburg, IIl.; 
fourth, Roy E. Chew, general man- 
ager, Union Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Bloomington; fifth, E. F. 
Kelly, division manager, Central 
Illinois Public Service Company, 
Mattoon; sixth, Fred W. Kelly, 
district commercial manager, IIli- 
nois Bell Telephone Company, 
Springfield ; seventh, Marshall Spi- 
vey, special representative, Illinois 
Power and Light Corporation, St. 
Louis, Mo’; eighth, J. H. Conrath, 
district manager, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, Elgin; ninth, 
John J. Moran, commercial man- 
ager, Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany and Chicago North Shore & 
Milwaukee Electric Railroad, Chi- 
cago; tenth, Homer E. Niesz, di- 
rector of industrial relations, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, Chi- 
cago. 

“Woman’s Place in Committee 
Work,” Miss Theresa Carroll, Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Com- 
pany, Springfield. 

“What Is Good Advertising?”, 
Bernard J. Mullaney, director, Illi- 
nois Committee on Public Utility 
Information and vice-president of 
the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago. 

“What Has Been the Value of 
State Committee Work?”, J. Paul 
Clayton, president, Illinois State 
Electric Association and vice-pres- 
ident Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Company, Springfield; Roy E. 
Chew, president, Illinois Gas As- 
sociation and general manager, 
Union Gas and Electric Company, 
Bloomington; J. F. Egolf, presi- 
dent, Illinois Electric Railway As- 
sociation and general manager, 
Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Elec- 
tric Company, Elgin. 

Evening—Theater Party——-Ma- 
jestic Theater. 


Gas Section—Leland Hotel 
Wednesday Afternoon, March 17 

“Public Contact in Everyday 
Business,” John Moore, the Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

“Industrial Gas Sales Promo- 
tion,” T. V. Purcell, vice-president, 
the Peoples Gas. Light and Coke 
Company, ‘Chicago. 

“Accounting Section Activities—- 
American Gas Association,” C. J. 
Hill, Chicago. 

“Gas House Heating in Small 
Communities,” William Burrell, 
Central Illinois Public Service 
Company, Springfield. 

“High Pressure Distribution,” A 
H. Link, superintendent of trans- 
mission, the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company, Chicago. 

Thursday Afternoon, March 18 

“What Home Service Will Do 
for Your Company,” Mrs. Anna J. 
Peterson, director Home Service 
Department, the Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chicago. 

“Operating Without a_ B.t.u. 
Standard,” George Wehrle, super- 
intendent gas department, Public 
Service Company of Colorado, 
Denver. 

“Commercial Section Activities, 
American Gas Association,” R. J. 
Canniff, chairman Commercial Sec- 
tion, A. G. A., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“Some Characteristics of Gas 
Combustion,” O. L. Kowalke, pro- 
fessor chemical engineering, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Report of Committee on Co-op- 
eration with University of IIli- 
nois, A. B. Greenleaf, chairman, 
Chicago, 

a 
No. Indiana Public Service Co. 
(Calumet Gas & Electric Co.) 
Reports on 1925 Business 

Operating revenues of the Cal- 
umet Gas and Electric Company in 
1925 was $1,495,360.90, compared 
with $541,640.89 in 1924, according 
to the annual report of the com- 
pany, made public Monday, Feb- 
ruary 22. 

The name of this company was 
recently changed to Northern In- 
diana Public Service Company. It 
is one of the operating subsidiar- 
ies of the Midland Utilities Com- 
pany and furnishes electric and gas 
service in 84 communities in north- 
ern Indiana. A petition asking ap- 
proval of the merger of the North- 
ern Indiana Gas and Electric Com- 
pany into the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company is pend- 
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ing before the Public Service Com- 
mission of Indiana. If this merger 
is completed, the Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company will have 
an annual gross business in excess 
of $10,000,000. 

Net income of the company in 
1925 was $333,277.54, compared 
with $70,117.92 in 1924. Sales of 
electricity in 1925 totaled 37,137,- 
197 kilowatt hours and sales of gas 
amounted to 254,624,800 cubic feet. 
The number of electric customers 
at the close of the year was 16,183 
and gas customers numbered 8,672. 

The company acquired, during 
the year, the properties of seven 
utility companies in northern In- 


diana. 
- . * 


The Gas Lights of Broadway 

On March 22nd, under the title 
of “The Gas Lights of Broadway,” 
the Ruud Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
broadcast a program which is 
bound to be of great interest to 
the radio public. In this program 
it is planned to give excerpts from 
familiar light operas that were in 
vogue on Broadway when the the- 
aters were lighted by gas. The 
program will be broadcasted over 
stations KDKA of Pittsburgh, 
KFKX of Hastings, Neb., and 
WBZ of Springfield, Mass. 

o . 


Gas Utility Men Banquet Guests 

Pomona, Calif—Marking the 
15th year as a gas public utility, 
the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, which distributes gas locally 
and in more than sixty cities and 
communities in southern Cali- 
fornia, started on another year’s 
activities following the 14th an- 
nual banquet given -by Ferdinand 
R. Bam, president and general 
manager of that organization, to 
117 officers, directors, guests and 
employees of the company. The 
dinner was held at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Los Angeles and was at- 
tended by the following employees 
from this district, headed by Dis- 
trict Manager C. G. Spencer, W. 
L. H. Beldert, asst. dist. supt., 
Ontario; W. T. Haynes, asst. dist. 
supt., Covina; H. S. Hutchins, 
commercial agent, Pomona; W. L. 
McKee, leakage engineer, Pomona; 
E. B. Money, asst. dist. supt., Po- 
mona; J. R. Ott, dist. supt., Po- 
mona; F. P. Raymer, chief clerk. 








Eastern States Gas Men to Meet in Phila. 


The Eastern States Gas Confer- 
ence will be held April 21-22, 1926, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The program of the meeting is 
as follows: 

“An Explanation of the National 
Sales Plan,” by a speaker to be 
provided by the A. G. A, 


“Recent Developments in the 
Trend of Gas Manufacture,” by 
Mr. Perry. 

“Precautions Prior to Paving,” 
by a group of men, most of whom 
have accepted. 


“Public Relations via the Em- 
ployee,” by Mr.: Binkerd. 

“Office Systems,” by Mr. ‘Harris. 

“Gas Refrigeration,” by Mr. N. 
T. Sellman. 

“Why the Gas Business Is the 
Finest Business in the World,” by 
Mr. Howard Newman. 

“How Is Gas Delivered?” by Mr. 
Lydecker. ; 

“The Gas House Quartette.” 
Three papers by manufacturers 


on the general topic of the sup- 
ply business, the apparatus and 
machinery business and the appli- 
ance business. 

“The U. G. I. Music Masters.” 

“Then and Now,” by Mr. L. S. 
Bigelow. 

“Some Spectacular Stunts,” 
which will take the form of a dis- 
cussion following Mr. Bigelow’s 
paper. The contest has been cut 
out. 

“Public Utility Economics,” by 
Dean Heilman. 

“Telling the World,” by Major 
Richardson, 

Broadcasting of a gas hour from 
“WFI,” Philadelphia, which takes 
place at 1 to 2 p. m., on Thursday, 
the 22nd. 

This hour is now lined-up as fol- 
lows: 

The Gas House Quartette from 
1 to 1:20. 

A speaker on the subject, “Gas 
in the Home.” 

U. G. I. Music Masters from 
1:30 to 2 o’clock. 





Hughes’ Report Advocates Department of 
Public Service 


The committee recently ap- 
pointed to reorganize the govern- 
ment of the State of New York, of 
which Charles E. Hughes is chair- 
man, reported that it was in favor 
of the organization of a Depart- 
ment of Public Service, of which 
chairman of the Public Service 
Commission shall be the head, and 
that the department was to be di- 
vided into two divisions, one of 
which shall be named the State Di- 
vision, to which shall be assigned 


all the powers and duties now by 
law vested in the Public Service 
Commission. The other division 
shall be named the Metropolitan 
Division and shall take over the 
duties and powers vested in the 
Transit Commission. 

This is of considerable interest 
to the gas companies of the State 
of New York, for if this sugges- 
tion is approved they will be regu- 
lated hereafter by the Department 
of Public Service. 





New Gas Rate for Dayton, Ohio 


Dayton, O—A new scale of 
rates for natural gas furnished by 
the Dayton Power and Light Com- 
pany, to take effect April 1, when 
the present agreement entered 
into in 1916 and modified in 1920 
expires, was presented to the city 
commission in a closed meeting be- 
tween officials of the power com- 
pany and city officials. 


The new scale provides for a 
maximum rate of 75 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet for all gas used up to 
5,000 cubic feet per month; 70 
cents per 1,000 from 5,000 to 10,- 
000 cubic feet; 65 cents per 1,000 
from 10,000 to 15,000 feet; 60 
cents per 1,000 from 15,000 to 20,- 
000 cubic feet; 55 cents per 1,000 
from 20,000 to 25,000 cubic feet, 
and 50 cents per 1,000 for all gas 
used over 25,000 cubic feet. 
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Employees Unveil Memorial to 


Geo. D. Roper 


Rockford, Ill. — On Saturday, 
February 27, a memorable event 
occurred in the main offices of the 
George D. Roper Corporation, 
Rockford, Ill., when hundreds of 
Roper employees gathered to wit- 
ness the unveiling of a bronze 


respect and affection for their 
friend, guide and counsellor. His 
ambition accomplished, they dedi- 
cate themselves to carry on his 
work to the full fruition.” 

Could greater determination or 
purpose be expressed than in the 








plaque as a memorial to the. late 
George D. Roper. 


These hundreds of men and 
women voluntarily contributed to 
a fund which was raised by some 
of their number, to purchase this 
perpetual memorial to their late 
employer. Could there be a greater 
expression of loyalty, love or 
faithfulness than this voluntary 
act of theirs? 


The inscription on the plaque 


reads as follows: “George D. 
Roper; founder of the George D. 
Roper Corporation. The employ- 
ees erect this tribute to his mem- 
ory as an expression of changeless 





last few words of the inscription, 
where all the employees of the 
Roper organization dedicate them- 
selves to carry on his work to its 
complete fulfillment. These em- 
ployees mean to carry on with the 
standards of quality and service 
which were Mr. Roper’s. These 
employees have willingly and of 
their own accord accepted the 
added responsibilities caused by 
Mr. Roper’s death and each indi- 
vidual seemed to immediately 
square his shoulders and set his 
teeth, with his vow to carry on 
and to secure even greater pro- 
duction, even greater quality and 
even greater service than before. 


Appointments Made in Gas Engi- 
neering Department at Johns 
Hopkins 

The Department of Engineering 
at Johns Hopkins University an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. 
Lloyd Logan to be a research as- 
sociate in gas engineering, and Dr. 
Oscar W. Lusby to be research as- 
sistant in gas engineering. Mr. 
Logan has been connected with the 
research division of the Koppers 
Company Laboratories for a num- 
ber of years and has done work 
at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Columbia University, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and 
the Royal Technical College, Glas- 
gow, Scotland, and other educa- 
tional institutions. He also had 
extensive and varied industrial ex- 
perience before joining the Kop- 
pers organization. Dr. Lusby has 
just completed his graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins University and 
received his Ph.D. degree from 
that university on February 22, 
1926. He is a graduate of Ran- 
dolph Macon College, Ashland, 
Virginia, from which institution 
he received an A.B. degree in 1922, 


x * * 


Magee Furnace Co. Holds Recep- 
tion to the Gas Industry 


A reception to the gas industry 
was held by the Magee Furnace 
Company in the State Suite of the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
March 13, 1926. There was a large 
number of gas men that attended 
the reception. 

A program was prepared cover- 
ing the entire day, consisting of a 
number of addresses by gas men 
and others. The program is given 
below: 

Morning Session, 10 A. M. 

Address of Welcome. 

“Off the Beaten Trail,” W. K. 
Stafford, general manager of gas 
department. 

“Building Goodwill,” C. F. Wiley, 
general superintendent. 

“Home Service—Do You Need 
It?”, Miss Eula Dow, Simmons 
College. 

Luncheon, 12:30 p. m. 

Afternoon Session 

“Selling the Consumer More 
Gas—The Insulated Way,” W. E. 
Mills, gas sales promotion. 

“Heat Control,” E. L. Fonseca, 
chief engineer, the Wilcolater 
Company. 
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“Here, There and Everywhere,” 
Mr. Aaron, gas sales department. 

“House Heating,” D. S. Rey- 
nolds, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company. 

Informal discussions; topics of 
interest to gas industry. 

Adjourn at 5:30 p. m. 

In the evening there was a din- 
ner at which Robert P. Burton, 
president of the Magee Furnace 
Company, was the toastmaster. 
The speaker of the evening was 
Dr. Edward James Cattell, City 
Statistician of Philadelphia, Pa., 
his subject being “Better Days 
Are Coming.” 


* * * 


Additions Made to Staff of A. H. 
Wolff Gas Radiator Co. 

H. B. Van Hook has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
states of Florida, Georgia and Ala- 
bama for the A. H. Wolff Gas 
Radiator Company, distributors of 
the American Radiator Company’s 
Ideal gas boiler line, and manufac- 
turers of other gas heating equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Van Hook was previously in 
the sales department of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company and has 
had a wide experience in sell- 
ing heating products. He is a 
member of the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers and the Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation, and is well known in the 
heating industry, having been iden- 
tified with coal, oil and gas-fired 
boiler sales for’ the past twelve 
years. 

Mr. Van Hook will maintain 
headquarters at the offices of the 
Jacksonville Gas Company, Jack- 
sonville, one of the local retail dis- 
tributors of Ideal gas boilers. 

Brewster S. Beach has become 
associated with the A. H. Wolff 
Gas Radiator Company as manager 
of advertising and sales promotion. 

Mr. Beach was formerly assist- 
ant advertising manager of the 
American Radiator Company, pre- 
vious to which, and for five years, 
he was manager of the news bu- 
reau, General Electric Company. 
More recently he has been account 
executive of the H. K. McCann 
Company, advertising agency, and 
has had wide experience in adver- 
tising and sales work. 

A strong advertising and sales 
promotion department is being 





organized to offer co-operation to 
gas companies in conducting house 
heating sales and advertising cam- 
paigns, and sales promotion co- 
c}-eration in connection with Ideal 
gas boilers, which are made by the 
American Radiator Company ; gas- 
fired steam radiators, warm air gas 
radiators, radiant fires, gas toast- 
ers and other products. 


George F. Stevens, formerly of 
the Consolidated Gas Company, 
New York, and for fourteen years 
engineering assistant in the gas 
utilization department, has joined 
the A. H. Wolff Company as sales 
engineer, specializing in warm air 
gas radiators and gas-fired steam 
radiators in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. 





West Ohio Gas Co. Reports on 
1925 Operations 

Operating revenue of the West 
Ohio Gas Company in 1925 was 
$672,165.13, according to the an- 
nual report of the company made 
public Tuesday, February 23. 

The West Ohio Gas Company is 
one of the operating subsidiaries 
of the Midland Utilities Company 
and furnishes gas service in Lima, 
Ohio, and other nearby towns. 
The company was organized late 
in 1924 and purchased the proper- 
ties of five gas companies supply- 
ing Lima and other towns. In 1925 
the company purchased the gas 
property at Kenton, Ohio. 

Sales of gas during the year to- 
taled 548,250,500 cubic feet. Gas 
service is furnished to 15,969 cus- 
tomers. 


Use of Gas for House Heating 
Increasing 

Schenectady, N. Y.—Twenty- 
three per cent of the gas consumed 
in Schenectady during January 
was utilized for house heating in 
various forms, establishing a new 
record for such consumption here, 
due to the general fuel shortage. 

Of the total increase in this re- 
spect, 8 per cent was used wholly 
for boiler house-heating plants, 
the corporation’s records show, 
while the remaining 15 per cent 
was used in other auxiliary forms 
of domestic heating. The total in- 
crease in the amount of gas con- 
sumed in Schenectady for the 
month as against the same period 
in 1925 was 28 per cent, also set- 
ting a new general consumption 
record. 





Charles F. Taylor to Represent the 
Improved Equipment Co. in 
Central States 

Mr. Charles F. Taylor was born 
in Freeport, Illinois, and received 
his education in the common 
schools in that city and later at- 
tended Iowa State College. Dur- 
ing the war he served as lieuten- 
ant in the Air Service, and now is 
a member of the Aviation Post, 
American Legion, New York City, 
and the Officers Reserve Corps. 

Mr. Taylor needs no introduc- 
tion to the gas man in the Middle 
West, as he was in the employ of 
the American Gas Company for 
several years, working in their 
plants in Iowa and Wisconsin. He 
started as chemist at the gas 
works in Waterloo, Iowa, and 
later transferred to Waukesha, 
Wisconsin, serving in the latter 
city as manager of the gas depart- 
ment. 

After leaving Waukesha, Wis- 
consin, he joined the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission, serving under 
Mr. C. G. Bennett, chief engineer, 
for a period of two years. Later 
he became local manager for the 


Jersey City Light and Power 
Company at Ocean City. 

Until arrangements can be made 
for a’ Chicago office, Mr. Taylor’s 
address will be care the Improved 
Equipment Company, 24 State 
street, New York. 





Charles F. Taylor 
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Byllesby Companies Extend Merchandising 
Activities | 


Gross sales of electric and gas 
appliances totaling $2,442,708 were 
made by public utility companies 
operating under the direction of 
the Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation in 1925, 
according to J. W. Devereaux, as- 
sistant to the vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Bylles- 
by organization. This figure, said 
Mr. Devereaux, in an article ap- 
pearing in the February issue of 
Byllesby Management, should be 
doubled during the year 1926. 


Until early in 1925 the Byllesby 
companies in general had not en- 
gaged in the merchandising of ap- 
pliances. There were exceptions 
to this rule, Northern States 
Power Company, for instance, es- 
tablishing records throughout the 
territory served on a well-estab- 
lished basis of merchandising and 
advertising. Most of the com- 
panies, however, confined their ef- 
forts to occasional campaigns, 
usually in co-operation with local 
dealers. 


Last year, after a careful study 
of the situation, it was decided to 
push merchandising activities at 
practically all the companies. A 
start in this direction was made by 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, and stores have already been 
opened in ten communities and ar- 
rangements made to extend activi- 
ties to sixteen other cities and 
towns. Results to date have been 
more than satisfying, with sales 
averaging better than a dollar per 
customer per month. 

Southern Colorado Power Com- 
pany, Mountain States Power 
Company, Coast Valleys Gas and 
Electric Company, San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, Western States Gas and 
Electric Company, the California 
Oregon Power Company and Wis- 
consin Public Service Corporation, 
have all arranged to add to their 
merchandising activities this year, 
in accordance with Byllesby stand- 
ards of store arrangements and 
merchandising and advertising 
methods. - 





Contracts Awarded 

In the wonderful enhancement 
of Florida real estate values, to- 
gether with the great influx of new 
population, Tampa stands in the 
forefront and is receiving great at- 
tention from those having keen in- 
sight and clear judgment of values. 

Because of Tampa’s rapid and 
substantial growth, the Tampa Gas 
Company has had to keep pace 
with the large demands being 
made upon it. During this winter 
the daily sendout has reached such 
a point that the installation of ad- 
ditional equipment has become im- 
perative. The Tampa Gas Com- 
pany has therefore called upon the 
U. G. I. Contracting Company of 
Philadelphia to furnish and install 
equipment that will make the 
Tampa Gas Works an object of 
interest to any gas manager who 
may visit them. 

The new equipment to be in- 
stalled will include two 11. ft. 
U. G. I, cone top sets of carbur- 
retted water gas apparatus, which 
will include the latest improve- 
ments brought out by the com- 


pany, such as the Model “B” au- 
tomatic Controls and equipment 
for the utilization of exhaust steam 
in the apparatus, including Smoot 
Accumulators. There will also be 
installed in each set as well as in 
present 9 ft. sets the Pier Process, 
whereby bituminous coal can be 
used as generator fuel with maxi- 
mum results and efficiencies. 

Connected to the two 11 ft. sets 
will be a 6 ft. 9 in. U. G. I. ver- 
tical waste heat boiler which will 
form a valuable adjunct to the 
present boiler plant, and by sav- 
ing the sensible heat of the blast 
gases, will produce considerable 
boiler cost economies. 

The new apparatus will increase 
the capacity of the plant by 7,000,- 
000 cu. ft. per day. 

In addition to the above, many 
other improvements are to be made 
to the manufacturing plant and 
property. To house the new car- 
buretted water gas apparatus, a 
new generator house embodying 
the latest ideas in building .con- 
struction will be erected. A new 
purifying plant will be installed, 


capable of handling the increased 
make of gas with adequate provi- 
sion for future growth. A com- 
plete fuel handling system will be 
installed that will be capable of 
handling and storing about 5,000 
tons. 

To meet the increased steam re- 
quirements, a new 800 H. P. water 
tube boiler plant will be installed, 
complete with all accessories. 
Likewise, a new station meter, 
pusher, booster and compressors 
are to be installed. 

To take care of this large addi- 
tional demand, about 50 miles of 
new mains are to be laid, making 
a total of about 250 miles of main 
serving the city. There will also 
be about 6,000 new meters and 
services installed. To take care of 
this increased business, the com- 
pany’s shops are to be doubled in 
size and capacity. 

The total amount of money to be 
spent by the Tampa Gas Company 
in these improvements is about 
$1,500,000. 


The Gas Machinery Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been awarded 
a contract for new silica retorts 
and settings which will be in- 
stalled in the plant of the Mobile 
Gas Company at Mobile, Alobama. 

Contract has also been closed 
with the Gas Machinery Company 
to furnish and erect materials for 
six gas ovens in the gas plant at 
Flint, Michigan. 

* * * 


Gas Lecture Series Opens in 
Brooklyn 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The first of 
series of illustrated talks on the 
gas industry was given recently 
in the Central Y. M. C. A. 

This educational course, to con- 
sist of five lectures, is given by 
the Brooklyn Union Gas Club, 
under the direction of Dr. E. C. 
Uhlig, educational vice-president 
of the club. 

Two educational talks were 
given by Raymond L. Greene, su- 
perintendent of the metropolitan 
works, and Edward J. Murphy, as- 
sistant chief chemist. Mr. Green’s 
subject was “The Manufacture of 
Carburetted Water Gas” and Mr. 
Murphy talked on “The Work of 
the Laboratory.” 

The next talk will be given on 
March 16th. 








